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President's report : 


his year’s SEANA (South East Australian Naturalists’ 

Association) Autumn campout was hosted in March by 
Angair, and was an extremely successful event with excellent 
talks and excursions. Exploring some of our spectacular coastal 
areas with our inland visitors was a reminder of just what a 
wonderful part of the world we live in. 


Committee news 

We approach the AGM with a mixed response to requests for 
nominations for Committee Members and Club Officer positions. 
While we have nominations for President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and volunteers for the Naturalist editor, librarian, 
program coordinator and assistance with the Membership Officer 
tasks, we only have a total of seven nominations in all, compared 
with the twelve positions available for a full committee. We can 
co-opt committee members later, but for the time being, the 
Committee is going to have to be very hard-nosed about what 
projects the Club can undertake. In order to take the pressure off 
the Committee, | would encourage all Club members who can 
contribute, even in small ways, to any specific activities to do so. 


Striped Xenica. See p.1. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Tonight... 


...Deborah Evans 


Coming up in April and May 

April is of course subscriptions month. If you didn’t bring your 
cheque book to the AGM, fill in the form included with the 
Naturalist this month and post it in so we have as few unpaid 
members as possible to send reminders to over the next couple 
of months. We will be publishing our new program in May and 
that will provide an opportunity for all members to help by 
promoting the Club to possible new members. . 


The Committee has decided to cancel the April excursion to 
reserves in the Armstrong Creek area, as that weekend is a very 
busy one for many of the people who know the area well, and it 
is also school holidays and just a week after our 50th 
celebrations. 


May will make up for it with a very busy month, including the first 
of our two Boneseed pulling days for 2011, so make sure 
Saturday 21st is circled in your diary before anybody else can 
put something there. Let’s start the new Club year off with good 
attendances at all the activities. 


Striped Xenica. See p.1. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


.. speakers will be club members. It is the Annual General meeting. 


At the May meeting... 


...Lachlan McKinnon will talk about eels. 


GFNC website 


Any LERON (plant, mammal, bira, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC aire aen or phoned to Barry ` 
“iggnam (5255 geet) so that Dey can Be eirati onto the site praune ; ; +i 


GFNC Web page: | http: //home. vichet net. staul-ainel 
e-mail address: ginc@viener net. au 


Members are encouraged t to arive eariy at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7. 15 p: m. to allow members to 
chat to other members ang visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Barry Lingham, is sof a Shouldered ; 
Brown butterfly at Lorne. See p. 1. — 
The photo on the back | cover, by Joe Hubbard, is of St MELY: S Church 
from Jerringot. ; 


Butterfly report 


nowstorm, plague, outbreak, call it what you will, Cabbage 

Whites have been everywhere during March, from morning 
until evening. They led us astray last month when we were 
hoping for rare species in our region. They can have a variety of 
blackish markings, are sometimes quite yellow underneath and 
do not always reveal their spots. They have been called ‘unloved 
insects' and it is true they damage our cabbage and canola 
crops, make growing Brussells sprouts a misery and | have even 
met a caterpillar in my cauliflower at an upmarket restaurant (I 
had nearly finished the course and received free coffee as 
compensation!). Their larvae also attack nasturtiums and 
peppercress. 


But take another look at them as they dance in the air, rising up 
in twos or even threes, hardly ever still except when they come 
down to sip energising nectar. Their zigzag flight makes if difficult 
for birds to catch. | have seen a New Holland Honeyeater 
unsuccessfully chasing one. The female has two black spots on 
her upper forewing, the male only one. The upper sides of the 
wing reflect ultraviolet (UV) and females show a preference for 
males reflecting just the right amount of UV, neither too dull nor 
too bright. Specialised scent scales are scattered over the upper 
sides of the wings and may release pheromones during 
courtship. Females also appear able to find plants containing a 
mustard glucoside that protects them from a wide range of other 
predators. The caterpillar is able to assimilate this and convert it 
to mustard oils which are retained in its body, passed on to the 
pupa and adult and probably into the eggs. Both brassicas and 
nasturtiums contain a similar glucoside. Genetically modified 
canola has been developed to stop damage from Cabbage 
Whites, but it may result in other, more insidious problems in the 
natural world. Cabbage Whites are really interesting, and a pretty 
sight. They arrived in Australia after white settlement; as did the 
much loved Monarch (Wanderer). It’s just a pity that they 
outnumber all our native species put together and can breed just 
about throughout the whole year. We need to make a note of 
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Stewarts Rd Reserve 


20/3/2011 


Shouldered Brown 20/3/2011 


VWD, Valda Dedman 


13/03/2011 [Wandana Heights 
19/3/2011 [Stewarts Rd Reserve 2, between 5.30 pm and 6.30 pm 


Orchard Swallowtail 28/02/2011 |Brisbane Ranges from eggs 1 caterpillar hatched from eggs on citrus leaf 
photographed 


ae 
photographed. One later died. 


12/03/2011 _|North Valley Rd Highton 


Sheoaks Picnic Ground, Lorne 


21/3/2011 |North Valley Rd, Highton 1 female resting on ground, flew. 3.20 pm. 


several flying around, landing from time to time. (See 
photo on front cover. 
resent ji = 
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Recorders: BL, Barry Lingham; DK, Dave King; GFNC, Club excursion; JN, John Newman; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; SG, Sue Gniel; TP, Trevor Pescott; 


... Valda Dedman 


when we DON'T see them. And where is this present generation 
going to lay its eggs? Another question: do Cabbage Whites 
fertilise any special plants? The butterflies in my garden show a 
preference for purple flowers, and some yellow. With wings 
folded, a Cabbage White with little black showing, could be 
confused with a White (Common) Migrant or a Narrow-winged 
Pearl White, both rare in Victoria. The Pearl-White has a narrow 
yellow band along the margin of the forewing and a greyish-black 
spot and the females have two or more dark brown spots on the 
underside of the hindwings. The Migrant’s lower underwings are 
fawn with slightly darker edges to the veins. The last great 
outbreak of this species in Victoria was in 1954. 


Of great interest is the record of the Orchard Swallowtail. A 
caterpillar has hatched from the egg found last month in the 
Brisbane Ranges and | have another unconfirmed report of a 
butterfly from Colac. Museum of Victoria records include several 
from around Melbourne in 1974, but none since, and an unusual 
one from a private collection, that was taken at Anglesea on 26 
January 1959. 


We have another breeding record, of a Monarch in Belmont, 
where a caterpillar found on a Swan Plant has now pupated. The 
larvae of both Monarchs and Cabbage Whites feed only on 
introduced plants: 


We also have a great variety of Browns this month, including the 
Otway subspecies of the Shouldered Brown Heteronympha 
penelope alope, which we found in numbers at Teddy’s Lookout 
on the March Club excursion. The type specimen was found at 
Lorne and most Museum Victoria records are also from this 
location, generally in March, although there are a couple from 
Timboon. There are others from the Portland area and John 
Landy found one at the Grey River Reserve inland of Kennett 
River in April 1987. | have not found records later than 1989, so it 
is great to find these butterflies again. 


several feeding on flowers of Lemon Verbena. Two did a 
nuptial flight, landed on grass stem ` 


BL 


50+ females flushed from long grass between 5.30 pm 
and 6.30 pm 


several 
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Vale Peter Williams 
31 July 1946-20 February 2011 


eter was born in Melbourne, went to Melbourne Grammar 

School, then RMIT (Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology 
- later RMIT University) where he graduated in Civil Engineering 
in 1967. During this time he loved to spend time at the family 
holiday home by the Aireys Inlet lighthouse. He enjoyed walking 
in the Otways, rock rambling and surfing, was involved in the 
scouting movement and was quite an adventurous young man. 


Following his graduation at age 21, Peter left home to take up his 
first position in Papua and New Guinea—in the days before PNG 
independence. This was a special time for Peter—he had great: 
memories of weekends and holidays hitch-hiking and trekking 
through the mountains, staying with the friendly locals in their 
villages, and walking the Kokoda Track twice—before it became 
trendy to do so! He was in the Citizen Military Forces at this time 
and possibly his most favourite photo was of him in his CMF attire 
with a New Guinean in tribal dress, feathers and all! Peter 
developed a great rapport with the local people and learnt to 
speak pidgin. Personal safety was not an issue in those days. 

He left Papua and New Guinea in 1970. He made his way to 
Calcutta where he joined an overland group on a 10 week bus 
journey to London. A great adventure through areas inaccessible 
today, the Khyber Pass, Afghanistan, etc. He spent time travelling 
in the United Kingdom and then headed for Israel where he 
worked in a kibbutz for six weeks. On his return to work in 
Australia Peter completed his Bachelor of Engineering, part time, 
graduating in 1974. 


It must have been mid 1974 that the Australian consultant 
engineering company he worked for posted him to Vietnam to 
work on upgrading the water supply of Saigon. During his time in 
Vietnam he was able to travel quite extensively throughout the 
South East Asian region. Unfortunately his tenure was cut short 
by the fall of Saigon to the North Vietnamese in April 1975. He 
told of a quite exciting, if traumatic, escape from Saigon, racing to 
the passport office to find it vacant, scrabbling through stacks of 
passports awaiting processing, finding his own (phew!), and 
catching an evacuation plane out! On returning to Australia he 
worked for sometime before taking a year off to complete his 
Masters in Civil Engineering at the University of New South 
Wales, graduating in 1980. 


From 1980—1987 Peter worked in South Africa on the 
development of water supply to rural villages. He was stationed 
in Pretoria. South Africa was then under the apartheid regime, so 
having a South African visa in his passport meant his travel to 


nearby countries was restricted. Anyone connected with South 
: 3 


McCoy's Skink el 2/03/11 


Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 11/02/11 


ree Dragon (Jacky Lizard) |1 
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Under log beside a dam next to the Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road, at Wye Track 
in the Otway Ranges 


Garden Skink; | [01/03711 __[Pomborneit North Reserve, Stony Rises, several seen. | 
O e ooa Yaugher, in brick drainage pit beside the Tiger Rail Trail, | 
Road-killed on Whinray Road, Meredith; most bluetongue lizards seen here 
are Blotched Bluetongues. 


01/01/11 ou Yangs, Branding Yard area 


Eoee oe | a | 1/03/11 [Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, basking on the road into the car-park. 
fr sf 9/08/11 [Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, possibly the same individual. 


Observers: EWT Echidna Walkabout tours per Janine Duffy; DK, Dave King; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook; 


Africa was not welcome. However, from his photos, it is apparent 
that he managed to do a lot of hiking through the mountains and 
villages within South Africa itself. 


Peter returned to Australia in 1988 and worked for a short time in 
Adelaide before joining Barwon Water, where he worked until his 
retirement in 2006. His major responsibility here was the planning 
of Geelong’s sewerage services to the ever expanding growth 
areas in our region. Controversial issues of the environment and 
indigenous archaeological concerns had to be addressed and, as 
his former Senior Officer told me, Peter presented the position 
very clearly and competently at public information meetings. 
Peter joined the GFNC in 1989 and from 1990-1995 served on 
the Committee as Assistant Secretary. He left the Committee in 
1995 to pursue an off campus degree in Biological Science. 
About this time he was invited to join an informal walking group of 
friends, the 'Numbats', by Isobel Wager who had been a founding 
member of the group. Isobel had also been a long term member 
of GFNC. The 'Numbats' had regular walks in interesting places 
and the group was to become a great interest and pleasure to 
Peter. 


Following his retirement in 2006 Peter joined U3A and enjoyed a 
varied number of classes each year. Returning to the GFNC 
Committee in 2005, Peter served as Membership Officer from 
2007 to the end of 2010, when his failing health prevented him 
from continuing. In the last few years Peter had expanded his 
interests by joining Probus, and the Lions Club. 


In recent years Peter had enjoyed travelling to Western Australia 
on the Indian Pacific and doing trips in that state. In May 2010 he 
enjoyed a trip to the Northern Territory including Kakadu, Darwin 
and environs, and by ship around the coast to Broome, exploring 
the inlets and waterfalls and aboriginal art in this spectacular 
area. 


Peter was a very reserved person and few of us knew him well. 
What we do know is that he had led a very interesting life 
travelling and working overseas and in Australia. He was 
definitely an academic and often remarked how he admired 
people with practical skills! He was meticulous in whatever he 
undertook, loved planning things, was very kind and considerate, 
and very conscious of ‘doing his duty’. His life was sadly cut short 
but he had achieved much more than many who live far longer. 
He will be remembered well and greatly missed by all who knew 
him. 

...Diana Primrose 
[See also article in Geelong Naturalist Vol. 41 No. 2] 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 


... Trevor Pescott 
TP 
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What's up 


mateur astronomers make valuable contributions to our 

knowledge of the universe by discovering ephemeral 
phenomena like comets and exploding stars (novae and 
supernovae) and also by carrying out long-term studies of such 
phenomena as variable stars and planetary occultations. 
However, it is now very rare for an amateur to discover a 
previously unknown ‘fixed’ object in the sky. 


On the night of 5—6 July 2008, amateur astronomer Dave 
Jurasevich was using his 180 mm diameter telescope to take 
long-exposure digital photographs of gas clouds (nebulae) in the 
constellation Cygnus. In one photograph, he noticed a faint circle 
of light that he did not recall seeing listed in catalogues of known 
objects. He convinced himself that it was not a camera artefact 
and sent a preliminary discovery e-mail to the International 
Astronomical Union. These days, many amateurs are actively 
engaged in taking high quality photographs of the sky and the 
same object was also noted and reported by Keith Quattrocchi 
and Mel Helm on 17 July 2008. It is officially recognised that 
Dave Jurasevich made the original discovery, but searches 
through old photographs taken by the Mount Palomar and other 
observatories showed that it was at least imaged, if not noticed, 
in the past. The object is now commonly called the Soap Bubble 
Nebula, because that is exactly what it looks like. It is literally a 
bubble of gas blown into space. 


The Soap Bubble is one of the objects known as planetary 
nebulae. The term was coined by William Herschel, the 
discoverer of the planet Uranus, because some of these objects 
look like the tiny disc of a distant planet. However, they do not 
move in the sky and are far from our solar system. These 
nebulae form when certain stars, near the end of their lifetimes, 


...Dean Hewish 


become unstable and blow off their outer atmospheres into 
space, producing expanding clouds of gas. The gas in the cloud 
is stimulated to emit light by intense ultraviolet radiation from the 
remaining core of the star. There are many of these nebulae 
catalogued in the sky and we've seen a good number of them 
ourselves, even the tiny ones that can only be identified by using 
a spectroscope to spread the light into its constituent colours. 
Some of the brightest planetary nebulae have been given 
colourful descriptive names like the Ring Nebula, Dumbbell 
Nebula, Cat's Eye Nebula, Eskimo Nebula, Helix Nebula and 
Saturn Nebula. One is very aptly named the 'Ghost of Jupiter’. 
Pictures of many of these can be found on the web and in 
popular astronomy guides. 


Classically, a planetary nebula consists of a spherical bubble of 
gas around the star of origin, but in many cases the glowing gas 
takes on complex shapes for reasons we do not fully understand. 
These objects are relatively short-lived by astronomical 
standards, perhaps as little as 10 000 years. The gas disperses 
into space and disappears while the remnant of the star 
eventually collapses to become a dim white dwarf. 


The Soap Bubble is an exquisite example of a planetary nebula, 
being almost perfectly spherical and with the gas distributed very 
evenly around the sphere. It is too faint to see with the naked 
eye, but everybody can view high quality photographs of this 
(and other amazing sky highlights) on the web and in astronomy 
publications. 


Wikipedia addresses: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Soap_bubble_nebula and _http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Planetary_nebula 


Clean Up Australia Day at Jerringot 
6 March 2011 


W e had a very successful hour, which was all it took this 
year, with less litter than usual and a good team of eight 
field nats and two visitors, Michelle and Lauren, who had seen 
our site listed on the Clean Up Australia Day website. As usual, 
the culprits were mainly the motorists throwing things out car 
windows, with the typical mix of cigarette butts (though these are 
declining), take away food packaging and lolly wrappers. Plastic 
drinking straws, CoGG parking tickets, polystyrene foam and lolly 


...Deborah Evans 


wrappers seem to be the most weather-resistant items apart 
from the cans and plastic bottles. Bill arrived just in time for 
morning tea, having checked out Balyang on his way through. It's 
a pity there wasn't a clean-up site registered there, as it could 
have used one apparently. My thanks to the volunteers and to 
Dennis for organising the bags, table etc. and Sheila for taking 
charge of the registration. 


Dennis Greenwell setting up. Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Sheila Silver, in charge of registrations. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Lake Lorne & McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale 
24 February 2011 


ur group met at Drysdale Railway Station beside Lake 

Lorne. Weather was overcast for a short time, then the sun 
came out and there was no wind. The lake, as with many areas 
this year, is very full and the water birds are breeding in 
abundance. 


There were several young birds from species of Purple Swamp 
Hen, Dusky Moorhen and Eurasian Coots. My favourite were the 
juvenile Australasian Grebe with their striped faces. Tom 
Fletcher, our leader, said the birds had bred several times this 
breeding season, some up to four or five times. The predominant 
duck species were Chestnut Teal and Australasian Black Duck, 
also with young. A mother Chestnut Teal was seen with her 
flotilla of babies behind her. Several Little Pied and Little Black 
Cormorants, around 30—40, were noted. A Whistling Kite was 
seen flying with nesting material in its beak and we watched it fly 
into a nest. We were hoping to see young but the bird sat in its 
nest for a while with no evidence of hatchlings. 


We proceeded to walk around the lake and saw four 
Bronzewings fly into a dead tree. They gave us good views with 
the sun shining on their bronze wings. Two of them were 


Black Swan: Four adults at Lake Lorne and a pair with one small 
cygnet at the waterholes. A,B* 

Australian Wood Duck: 20+ birds in two or three groups. A 

Grey Teal: At least two birds positively identified. A 

Chestnut Teal: Many including two pairs with 5 and 2 ducklings 
respectively. A* F 

Northern Mallard: Six birds with varying degrees of Mallard parentage 
judging by plumage. B 

Pacific Black Duck: At least 10 birds. A 

Australasian Grebe: An active nest at Lake Lorne and several juvenile 
birds with varying degrees of striping on faces at each site. A*,B* 

Rock Dove: One noted overhead. A 

Spotted Dove: Several at each site. A,B 

Common Bronzewing: At least four birds noted, including two immature 
birds, generally duller with pale indistinct facial markings and fawny 
edges to feathers on mantle. A 

Australasian Darter: One bird in juvenile plumage noted. B 

Little Pied Cormorant: At least 30 in total, including immature birds. An 
adult noted carrying nesting material. A*,B 

Little Black Cormorant: At least 40, with at least 5 active nests. A* 

Australian Pelican: 12 circling over Lake Lorne and later a total of 40 
(15+25) circling in thermal over McLeods Waterholes. AB 

White-faced Heron: Two individual birds noted. A 

Australian White Ibis: Several at Lake Lorne and several noted 
overhead at each site. A,B 

Straw-necked Ibis: Noted overhead at each site. Greater numbers later 
in morning. A,B 

Royal Spoonbill: Two individual birds noted. A 

Whistling Kite: At least one bird present. Flew to nest in tall Eucalypt 
perched on edge and apparently gardened nest materials. A* 

Little Eagle: One light morph bird. B 

Purple Swamphen: Several. B 

Dusky Moorhen: Several at each site including several immatures. A,B 

Eurasian Coot: Several at each site. Immatures at Lake Lorne anda 
recent fledgling being fed at the waterholes. A,B* 

Masked Lapwing: A flock of at least 50 noted around S side of lake. A* 

Silver Gull: Small numbers joined by others. Total 10. A 

Galah: Heard and small numbers seen. A 

Corella sp.: Heard early in day. A 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo: Several heard and seen. A 

Rainbow Lorikeet: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 
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...Cheryl West Lau 


juveniles, one female and one male (thank you, Craig for this 
knowledge). Walking beside the lake were two Royal Spoonbills, 
and one was later sighted sitting in a tree preening itself. 


There were lots of Masked Lapwings, we counted around 50, 
feeding on the grass beside the lake. However, no visiting 
waders were sighted, water probably not shallow enough. One 
interesting sighting was an immature Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
sitting quietly in a tree. At first it was hard to identify but there 
were pale incomplete Bronze-cuckoo bars on its chest and it was 
eventually identified as an immature Shining Bronze-cuckoo by 
its uniformly pale face. Other birds included a flock of Red- 
Browed Finches, Spotted Pardalotes and two Black-faced. 
Cuckoo-Shrikes, one adult and one immature. We had morning 
tea at the station and watched four yellow thornbills feeding in a 
tree—quite dark on their back and very yellow chests. 


We then proceeded to McLeods Waterholes where we spotted a 
pair of Swans with one cygnet and a pair of Coots with one very 
young bird, which had red on its face. Here also were seen 
Northern Mallards and a juvenile Australasian Darter. 59 species 
in total were seen. 


Eastern Rosella: Noted at each site. Two adult birds with at least three 
recently fledged begging juveniles at Lake Lorne. A*,B 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo: One silent immature bird with pale incomplete 
bars, positively identified by uniformly pale face. A 

Superb Fairy-wren: Several parties noted. A 

White-browed Scrubwren: One or two heard in denser foliage. A 

Yellow Thornbill: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill: At least one party heard and seen at each 
site. A,B 

Brown Thornbill: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 

Spotted Pardalote: Heard at each site. A,B 

White-plumed Honeyeater: Several heard. A 

Noisy Miner: Several heard. A,B 

Red Wattlebird: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 

New Holland Honeyeater: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike: An immature bird along S edge of reserve 
and also an adult flying to the island. A 

Rufous Whistler: Several heard. B 

Grey Butcherbird: At least two very vocal birds at Lake Lorne. Also 
heard at second site. A,B 

Australian Magpie: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 

Pied Currawong: Heard to E and W of reserve. A 

Grey Fantail: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 

Willie Wagtail: One at Lake Lorne and several heard and seen at 
second site. A,B 

Little Raven: Heard and seen at second site. A 

Magpie-lark: Several. Nestlings or recent fledglings heard being fed at 
second site. A,B* 

Silvereye: One or two heard in denser foliage. A 

Welcome Swallow: Many overhead. A 

Common Blackbird: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 

Common Starling: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 

Common Myna: Several heard and seen at each site. A,B 

Red-browed Finch: A small flock noted. A 

House Sparrow: Several heard in vicinity of housing. B 

European Goldfinch: Several dependent fledglings heard. B* 

Common Greenfinch: Heard near Cypress trees. A 


59 species. *=breeding. Sites: A= Lake Lorne, B=McLeods waterholes 


Bird list compiled by Tom Fletcher and Craig Morley 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture—Margaret MacDonald 
8 March 2011 


| t's obvious that Margaret MacDonald's knowledge of the plants 
that grow in her area has evolved from her enjoyment in their 
beauty and complexity. Her enthusiasm is infectious and people 
who attended the 19th Wider Geelong Flora Lecture were well 
rewarded. She knows her 'patch', the Anglesea and Aireys Inlet 
area, very well. 


Margaret's talk, well illustrated by her wonderful images, was 
divided into three sections. First she talked about some plants 
the are endemic to the Anglesea and Aireys Inlet area, then she 
showed us some plants that are less than common. The final 
section she called ' Orchid Secrets' . 


The eastern Otways is a botanical 'hot spot' and Margaret talked 
about some of the plants indigenous to that area. Caladenia 
maratima is an orchid found by Margaret herself, and in this past 
spring season about 580 plants have been found—the best 
count ever. She also explained the differences between the 
Anglesea Grey-gum Eucalyptus litoralis and the Mountain Grey- 
gum—the former has a wide, spreading canopy and the leaves 
can be up to 35 cm long. It grows in the Ironbark Basin and at 
Eumerella scout camp. The intriguing Grevillea infecunda doesn't 
set seed and suckers underground so it's not known how many 
plants there are or how big it is. Wrinkled Buttons Leiocarpa 
gatesii is another interesting story. It was rediscovered by Mary 
White after the 1983 fires and has been found in disturbed areas 
beside tracks behind Moggs Creek and Eastern View. Margaret 
then described two orchids, the Anglesea Leek Orchid 
Prasophullum sp. aff. odoratum E., and the Large Bearded 
Greenhood Pterostylis sp. aff. plumosa (Anglesea). 


Some of the less common plants highlighted by Margaret 
included two Dwarf Boronias, Boronia nana var. nana and B. 
nana var. hyssopifolia; the spring-flowering Victorian Smoke- 
bush Conospermum mitchellii which has a blue tinge on the 
flower buds that are white when open; and the Derwent 
Speedwell Derwentia derwentiana subsp. derwentiana which has 
sprays of white flowers, toothed thin leaves and grows in moist 
areas. She also talked about the semi-parasitic Cherry Ballart, 
the Bushy Needlewood Hakea decurrens subsp. physocarpa (the 
plants around Anglesea have pink flowers and those on Bald 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Hills and at Eumerella have white flowers); Hakea ulicina Furze 
Hakea and H. repullulans Western Furze Hakea that has leaves 
at right angles to the stem; the Common Wedge-pea 
Gompholobium huegelii that only grows on Tanners Rd; the Salt 
Lawrencia Lawrencia spicata found (rarely) in saltmarsh along 
the river at Anglesea and Painkalac; Lomandra multiflora subsp. 
multiflora; Yam Daisy Microseris sp.3;Olearia pannosa subsp. 
cardiophylla Velvet Daisy-bush that is listed as rare and grows in 
Ironbark Basin; the Magenta Stork's-bill Pelargonium 
rodneyanum that only grows in Bellbrae Reserve in this district; 
Shrubby Spurge Phyllanthus gunnii, Victorian Christmas Bush 
Prostanthera lasianthos var. lasianthos growing near Moggs 
Creek and Distillery Creek; Snowy Mint-bush Prostanthera nivea 
var. nivea that only grows at Point Addis; Featherheads Pftilotus 
macrocephalus reduced now to a few plants near Angleasea; 
and Pultenea laxiflora Loose Flower Bush-pea that can be seen 
growing along the coastal walk. 


Margaret's final group of plants, the orchids, are her favourite 
and she is the co-author, with Everett Foster, of Orchids of the 
Anglesea District. She told us that the very first orchid she saw 
was the common Hare Orchid, and she didn't know what it was. 
And this was only 20 years ago. She's learned a lot since! She 
showed us her photos of the Rosy Hyacinth Orchid, the White 
Hyacinth orchid that her sister found in 1990, the Black-tongue 
Caladenia that grows at the top of a track off Coal Mine Creek 
Rd, the Spotted Sun-orchid, Merrans Sun-orchid, a hybrid, that 
she and her sister found in 1992, the Autumn Bird-orchid 
Chiloglottis trilabra, found in January 2008 at Gum Flat, the 
endangered Pterostylis chlorogramma found by Margaret in 
August 2008 and Brown Beaks Lyperanthus suaveolens found at 
Fairhaven in November 2009. She also described a weedy 
orchid, introduced from South Africa, that has been found in one 
spot and removed. 


Margaret's knowledge and keen eyes, her humour, enthusiasm 
and willingness to share her knowledge is clear. She well- 
deserved the Order of Australia medal received earlier this year. 


Note: Margaret is also the editor of Flowers of Anglesea and 
Aireys Inlet. 


Birds from some Australian Wildlife Conservancy Sanctuaries: Gordon McCarthy 
Bird Group meeting, 17 March 2011 


n September 2010, Gordon toured some of the Australian 

Wildlife Conservancy Sanctuaries in northern and eastern 
Australia. He gave a brief summary of his tour at the December 
meeting, but also presented his experiences and photographs at 
the recent Bird Group meeting. 


The Australian Wildlife Conservancy (AWC) estate currently 
incorporates 21 sanctuaries around Australia, covering more 
than 2.5 million hectares (6.2 million acres). These protect more 
than 300 ecosystems including tropical savannah, rainforest, 
majestic wet eucalypt forests, open woodlands, semi-arid 
grasslands and mangrove-lined lagoons. The land is purchased 
with the aid of grants and private donations. The aim is to 


...Dean Hewish 


preserve unique habitats and to provide sanctuaries for unique 
and threatened Australian wildlife, which are introduced into the 
protected habitats if possible. Introduced feral animal are actively 
controlled in the reserves. The AWC protects more than 170 
threatened species of mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibians, 
and more than 150 threatened plant species. 


Gordon's tour took in Mornington Sanctuary in north-western 
Australia, the Alice Springs district, the Mount Isa district, Bowra 
Sanctuary and Scotia Sanctuary in New South Wales. 


Mornington Sanctuary covers 795 000 acres and has a well 
developed visitor centre with accommodation. Gordon was able 
Continued on page 16 
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An occasional report on Orange-bellied Parrots - 


Orange-bellied Parrot Survey Dates for 2011 
The week-ends of: 


14-15 May 
23-24 July 


10-11 September 
Put these dates in your diaries and if you u would like to help 
please let Craig know: i ; 


Status Update of the Melaleuca Orange-bellied Parrot 
Population: Rachel Pritchard, Co-ordinator of the Action Plan for 
Orange-bellied Parrots 


The Orange-bellied Parrot Recovery Team was encouraged by 
the number of adult Orange-bellied Parrots that returned to the 
Melaleuca breeding site in Spring 2010. At least 20 adults, 13 
males and 7 females, had arrived by 20 December. The estimate 
is a minimum number because some birds are not banded, and 
cannot be accurately identified and counted. This compares 
favourably to December 2009 figures of at least 23 adults, 
including at least 12 males and 8 females... Early reports of 
breeding activity at Melaleuca are suggesting that 2010/11 will be 
a good year for the birds.... 


[Co-ordinators from Far west Victoria, Port Philip Bay, Westernport Bay 
and SE South Australia/ Coorong also submitted reports but due to 
limited space only Craig's report from the Bellarine Peninsula is 
published here. The full report, including an update on the captive 
breeding program by Mark Holdsworth, Chair, Orange-bellied Parrot 
recovery Team, is available from Craig.] 


Bellarine Peninsula 

After a single bird was observed at Lake Connewarre on 4 April, 
observers on May survey located four individuals on the lake’s 
delta islands. There was also a possible sighting at the Breamlea 
salt marsh during this survey, which remained unconfirmed. A 
report of 4 OBPs of unknown age and sex at Yarram Creek, 
Swan Bay was made on 10 June. This sighting went unconfirmed 
as the observer didn’t have binoculars however it is considered 
probable as the observer went on to sight 5 birds on Duck Island 


...Craig Morley 
Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Co-ordinator 
e-mail: craigmorley5@bigpond.com Ph: 03 5221 4604 


on 22 July and remained confident of his original Yarram Creek 
sighting. A return visit to Duck Island on 26 July by a team, 
consisting of two Parks Victoria staff (who made the original 
sighting), the Bellarine Peninsula OBP working group leader and 
three volunteers, confirmed the presence of OBPs including 2 un- 
banded juveniles, 1 adult female (blue band——2008 cohort) and 
1 adult male. OBPs were recorded using the island as a feeding 
and roosting site in a further 4 out of 5 surveys through the 
months of August and September. Observation continued to be 
made until 27 September when surveys turned up 2 un-banded 
adult birds (a male and a female); however subsequent surveying 
on 1 October resulted in a zero count. 


Despite search efforts in the surrounding region there were no 
confirmed sightings at any additional sites, however 2 birds were 
reported by staff of the Queenscliff Golf Club on 25 July and 13, 
21 and 25 September. These birds, 'one smaller than the other’, 
were reported to be accompanied by a ‘duller parrot’. This report 
is consistent with sightings of 2 OBPs (one female with complete 
moult of tail) observed with a Blue-winged Parrot on 27 
September at Duck Island. 


e A sincere thank you to the observers (65+) who volunteered 
for the co-ordinated OBP surveys in May, July and September 
and additional (incidental) surveys. 

e Thank you to the landholders who allowed access to their land 
for the surveys. 

e A special thank you to the staff of Parks Victoria (PV) and the 
Department of Sustainability and Environment, especially PV, 
for their help and support with boat trips to Duck Island. 

e Barwon Parklands Community Grant was completed with the 
planting in August, by volunteers, of 300 Tangled Lignums 
(propagated from cuttings taken on-site) on the east shore of 
Lake Connewarre. 

e Successful application by the same landholder for a 
Corangamite Catchment Management Authority grant, 
allowing for fencing off salt marsh habitat to allow 
regeneration and planting of salt marsh plant species. 


President's Annual Report April 2011 


O n behalf of the Committee | am pleased to present this 
annual report of the Geelong Field Naturalist Club’s 
activities for 2010/2011. 


In most respects it has been another successful year for the Club, 


with good attendances at activities (with a few notable 
exceptions), and a positive response to our monthly talks. Our 
finances are healthy and our membership has increased slightly, 
although we need to recruit more actively, particular amongst the 
younger age groups, if we are going to maintain membership in 
the future as older members retire. We have welcomed a number 
of new members to the Club this year and have been delighted to 
start seeing some of them at meetings or excursions and 
contributing to other Club activities. The most difficult aspect this 
year has been the unfilled committee positions and the gradual 
attrition of committee numbers which has left remaining members 
stretched and carrying extra duties. 
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...Deborah Evans 


Regular events and ongoing activities 

Our key activities have continued to be organised by Club 
stalwarts, with the Committee sharing the load of program 
organisation in the absence of a Program Coordinator. Barry 
Lingham has coordinated the Bird Group meetings as efficiently 
as always; Trevor Pescott has continued to maintain our excellent 
program of fauna surveying; Dick Southcombe has chaired the 
Plant Group and organised the summer campout at Falls Creek; 
and Polly Cutcliffe has again organised a wonderful program of 
Mid-week Bird Excursions. The Eco book Group, coordinated by 
Lorraine Phelan, meets four or five times a year, and the Plant 
Group, through the continued efforts of Dick Southcombe, has 
again worked with the Geelong Botanic Gardens and the Friends 
of the GBG to run the Wider Geelong Flora lecture series. Peter 
Turner has kindly filled in as Minutes Secretary for the committee 
and Yvonne Campbell has taken minutes for our general 
meetings. 


The Club’s three main publications, the Geelong Naturalist, the 
annual Geelong Bird Report and our website continue to be the 
Club’s flagships. We have farewelled Marilyn Hewish as editor of 
the Bird Report and thank her for the outstanding work she has 
done over the last 19 years. We are delighted that Craig Morley 
has agreed to take over from Marilyn to continue this important 
Club publication. Our thanks to Lorraine for her continued 
excellent productions of the Geelong Naturalist and to all the 
members who write regular articles as well as the many who 
contribute observations which have again provided the Naturalist 
with the wealth of natural history reporting and discussion that 
makes it such essential reading! Barry has continued his sterling 
efforts juggling management of our website with his many other 
activities, so we are very pleased that Dean Hewish has 
volunteered to take on this task. We would also like to thank Jan 
Venters and the Naturalist mailing team for assisting so ably 
during Peter Williams's illness. 


Although it has been a stretch for the Committee we have 
managed to find a few people to assist us to continue our 
Boneseed clearing days in the You Yangs (organised ably again 
by Rob Beardsley), our Clean-up Australia Day work at Jerringot 
(assisted by Dennis Greenwell and Sheila Silver) and our display 
at the Angair Wildflower Show, (staffed this year by Hans and Pat 
Streefkerk and Phil and Alison Watson, and much enlivened by 
the native flower display provided by Barb and John Bell). 
Members again contributed to bird surveys during the year, 
including wader counts and Orange-bellied Parrot and Hooded 
Plover counts. These continue to be important aspects of the 
Club's contribution to biodiversity studies in the region and to 
maintaining the Club’s public profile. 


New activities 

With the committee stretched, we have not been able to branch 
out into many new fields this year. However, given that our 
renewed trapping licence now includes bats, reptiles and 
burrowing freshwater crayfish as well as small mammals, and 
with help from money obtained from the CCMA for surveying at 
Stony Rises, we have been able to purchase harp traps and add 
bats to our fauna surveys. The Mammal Group has been 
renamed the Fauna Survey Group to reflect the wider range of 
activities we can now conduct. We also joined the other groups 
who use the Friends of the Geelong Botanic Gardens rooms in an 
Open Day at the Gardens in January that will hopefully become a 
regular event that enables us to get to meet these other groups 
as well as to promote the Club to a wider audience. Thanks to the 
many members who staffed our stand, but especially to Dick for 
setting up the microscope and Lorraine for some imaginative use 
of our Elliott traps to lure the younger visitors. 


This year's special events l 

One of our Club members, Marg MacDonald, received an OAM in 
the 2011 Australia Day honours, which was a well-deserved 
recognition of her longstanding environmental work in the 
Otways. Our own award this year was a Life membership for 
Marilyn Hewish, whose contributions to natural history extend far 
beyond just the activities she undertakes for the GFNC. 


The other special event for this year was a follow-up Thismia hunt 
in November, organised again by Trevor and Rosalind 
Smallwood. Not only were we able to find more specimens of 
Thismia rodwayii at the 2010 location, but we were able to 
arrange for collection of specimens for the Herbarium and for 
research in the US into their fungal relationships. Who knows 
what else may lie beneath the leaf litter! 


Farewells 

While we have welcomed a number of new members this year, 
we have very sadly farewelled two members, Gillian Walker who 
was an enthusiastic participant in so many activities on the 
Bellarine Peninsular, and Peter Williams who contributed so 
enthusiastically in his quiet way to various Committee activities 
and did such an excellent job as Membership Officer. We will 
miss them both. 


Behind the scenes 

The changes to arrangements in the storeroom during 2010 
started us on our task of trying to get our records located, sorted 
and stored more effectively. The need to track down material for 
our 50th celebrations has shown us just how much work is still to 
be done there, but the Committee is hoping to have made 
considerable progress by the end of the year. As part of our 50th 
research Rob Ganly and Lorraine Phelan have started scanning 
old newsletters and Geelong Naturalists and we will eventually 
have these in a much more accessible PDF form, which will 
enable greater access to the natural history observations going 
back 50 years. The changes in the Friends rooms have also 
given us more library space, but some spring cleaning is also 
needed in some of our library holdings if we are to have space for 
our collection, now extremely comprehensive and all catalogued 
thanks to our librarian Lorraine Phelan. 


The Committee and the Conservation Sub-committee have been 
attempting to provide Club responses on biodiversity issues to as 
many as possible of the numerous planning and development 
proposals that have come forward during 2010. These have 
included ongoing responses to the Structure Plan for Lara and 
the Management Plan for Lake Lorne, comments on proposed 
activities at Lake Connewarre, Belmont Common North, the 
Barwon River Parklands and 13th Beach bike track, as well as 
responses to state government decisions on the 2011 duck 
season and alpine grazing. A special thanks to Bruce Lindsay 
and Barry Lingham for preparing submissions and appearing at 
panel hearings. 


The new Environment Manager at CoGG has been introduced to 
Jerringot, and we hope CoGG will find money in their next budget 
for a detailed management plan to help preserve the entire 
Belmont Common wetland area. 


Looking ahead 

16 April 2011 marks 50 years of operation of the GFNC, and we 
are celebrating this milestone with a function on 9 April. There are 
proposals for one or two publications to mark this anniversary— 
tasks for the new Committee. However, to ensure that we are 
able to continue the outstanding work the Club has done in its 
first 50 years, and to have capacity to document and 
communicate these achievements adequately, we will need much 
more active participation from Club members to bolster and 
revitalise the Committee. 


And finally ... 

As | finish my term as President, | would like to express my 
personal thanks for the support | have enjoyed as President over 
the last three years. And on behalf of all members | would like to 
sincerely thank the Committee and other volunteers for their hard 
work and for the various individual contributions that have made 
my job possible. | wish the Club continued success, and hope to 
be able to continue to support it in other ways. 
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The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Incorporated 
Treasurer's Report for 2010-11 


tis with pleasure that | present this financial report for the year 
ended 28th February 2011. 


Our membership 'units' paid for in the financial year ending 28 
February 2010 totalled 171 (9 Corporate including 2 
International), 80 Ordinary, 39 Joint/family, 11 Magazine only, 30 
Supporting, Junior/student 2). This compares with 165 for the 
previous financial year. We welcomed 18 new members but lost 
11. Including our current 10 life members, our current 
membership is 181. It is particularly pleasing to see an increase in 
the number of new members, and the substantial increase in 
Supporting memberships. Counting Joint/Family memberships as 
two persons, our total number of members is 220. 


The accompanying Consolidated Statement for 2010—11 is based 
on the Statement of Receipts and Payments for 2010—11 for our 
CBA cheque account and the Statement for the ANZ V2+ 
Investment account (both of which have been signed off by 
GFNC's honorary auditor) and the Statement of Assets and 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB ING 
Registration No ADD13708R 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENDITURE & ASSETS 
FOR FINANICAL YEAR ENDED 28TH FEBRUARY 2014 


28-Feb-2010 28-Feb-2014 
k $ 


SETS 
Cash balance in CBA Cheque Ais at end of yaar 
Balance is ANZ V2+ Investment Alc 

Peni, 

Library stock 

Shares in Tenboon Sushland Cocp 


Herms for sale (Bird reports, GENC pens} 
Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Unpresenied cheques 
éngak publications sckk payment cue te Angair 
Subscriptions received in advance 
Total Liabilities 
METY ASSETS 


$ Fees and payments for Jarssary 2017 campout 


2 Payment for 2009/10 use of FGBG Meeting Room paid im 2210/11 


due io revised agreement 
2 Includes $609 for special workshop presentation 


...Peter Turner, Honorary Treasurer 


Liabilities for 2010—11. Copies of these detailed statements are 
available for inspection at the AGM. 


Our basic running expenses this year, for printing, postage, | 
stationery, meeting room hire, maintenance of existing equipment, 
insurance and Incorporation registration were $5635, compared to 
our income from subscriptions of $6637. There have been 
increases in some of our costs, especially postage. The 
increased total income compared to 2009-10 resulted from the 
fees for the High Country campout and higher grants. 


The Club is in a strong position financially, with reserve funds of 
$33,000 invested with the ANZ. We acknowledge with thanks 
grants of $2000 from the City of Greater Geelong's (CoGG) 
Community Stewardship, and $5000 from the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority to support the fauna surveys at . 
Stony rises led by Trevor Pescott. Our thanks also to those 
members who have made donations directly or through 

Supporting Memberships. 


Subscription rates for the 2011-12 Club Year are 
unchanged: Supporting member — $45.00, Joint/family 
member — $45.00, Corporate member — $40.00, Ordinary 
member — $35.00, Full-time tertiary student membership — 
$25.00, Junior member (under 19) — $10.00, Subscriber to 
Geelong Naturalist only — $30.00, Annual Geelong Bird 
Report — $10.00 (posted — $15.00). (All members receive 
the monthly publication Geelong Naturalist.) International 
subscriber rates are: Geelong Bird Report — $AUD25.00, 
Geelong Naturalist - $AUD50.00. In future the Geelong 
Bird Report can be prepaid only if posted ($15), and can 
be purchased after publication at General Meetings and 
Bird Group meetings. 


Notes 


The grant from CCMA in support of Trevor Pescott's 
fauna surveys on properties at Stony Rises enabled us to 
purchase two Harp traps for bat trapping. It will also be 
used to assist with the costs of travel and accommodation 
for members involved with these surveys. 


This year all the financial transactions have been 
recorded using an Excel workbook, replacing the old 
ledger book and time-consuming additions. The computer 
-based system has enabled me to provide the Committee 
with monthly reports on the income and expenditure 
against budget. Our Honorary Auditor, Pam Flynn, 
reviewed the GFNC financial records and reports and has 
agreed to act again next year. This is an important task 
and | greatly appreciate her efficient work and helpful 
advice. My thanks also to our outgoing President, 
Deborah Evans for her support and advice, and to other 
members of the Committee. 


Finally | wish to acknowledge the support and friendship 
of Peter Williams, whose meticulous work as Membership 
Officer made the Treasurer's tasks much easier. Peter 
was most appreciative of the assistance of Jan Venters 
and other members when his illness prevented him from 
attending General Meetings. 


oe CODER EPA Le aser oa iie ankor Salemis OGE ORE OnE ani NV AES 


and the Statement of Assets and Liabilities, for the GANC Financia! Year 20908140.. 
These statements wil! be availshle af the Annual General Meeting or by request from the Teaser; 
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This month 


nts! | grew up with them in the country. | remember the 

Sugar Ants which seemed to appear in the kitchen 
overnight. Often a slap on the table was enough to send them 
packing. But the little black ones—they were a serious nuisance. 
My father partly solved the problem by 
standing the legs of cupboard and safe in 
small cans of water. As you can see in 
the 'old days' we weren't that 
sophisticated. 


Then there were the Jumper Ants. | 
thought this name came about because 
of the victim's reaction to their quite 
painful bite. | worked this all out after | sat 
on a nest! At this time little was known 
about the possibility of severe reactions 
to their bites. Advice was to rub the 
affected area with the roots of a Bracken 
Fern—seriously! Good old bush 
remedies. 


Well let's fast forward to the present—at 
ant's pace. On the way up to Newstead 
we travelled via Trentham and its 
rejuvenated falls, complete with that 
lovely rainbow effect of light through 
vapour. Of course there were other 
things—smallish brown butterflies 
(unknown), an interesting moth (ditto), 
Rufous Fantails and this thing | nearly stood on which turned out 
to be an ant. It was black, with rather long spidery legs, an 
average head and an abdomen held upright especially when in a 
hurry—not your average ant profile. Later | put a name to it—Red 
-headed Spider Ant. 


Now let me introduce you to a real ant that | like—one with real 
aggro—the Bullant. It looks primitive. It could have arrived by a 
Time Machine travelling from the distant past. In a way it has— 
little has changed over time—say a couple of million years. 
Indeed | have seen it described as the prototype of primitive 
ants. It is big with powerful jaws, backed up by a sting in the tail, 
a large head with the rest of the body segments seemingly not 
quite in the right proportion to the front bits. Needless to say this 
setup has stood the test of time. 


On the road, and a pit stop by a patch of tired wattles. | found in 
the grass, among the usual car-cast rubbish, a thriving nest of 
these Bullants, with a couple of gatekeepers. Got the camera, 
started by pushing it in their faces, and before | could say 'click' a 
goodly number spilled out and advanced towards me. Close up? 
Not today thank you. 


Now let's go to a path beside the Barwon River. On the edge 
was this small patch of viscous black goo, ‘don't put your foot in 
it', which on closer examination proved to be a mass of black 
heads and abdomens of Sugar Ants—all congregated in and 
round the nest entrance. There were soldiers with big heads, no 
doubt other castes of workers, and one winged ant. My first 
thought was that they were under attack from another ant 
species, or they were the raiders, both possible scenarios, but 
the presence of the winged ant suggested that | was witnessing 
the beginning of a massed nuptial and dispersal flight of fertile 


...Joe Hubbard 


males and females—males to die after mating, females to start a 
new colony. This generates a lot of activity! But | do like the idea 
of a battle between the guards and marauders who, if successful, 
will carry off larvae to become slaves in their nest. Just a flight of 
fancy! But it does happen in the ant 
world. 


Now off to Steiglitz to get that Bullant 
photo. Found a hole, knocked on door, 
three Sugar Ants emerged, two did a 
rapid reconnaissance, circling the hole 
separately, yet in a synchronous manner, 
gradually extended the area covered to 
about a metre. This was completed in 
under a minute with the two returning to 
the entrance with one touching the head 
of the third which had remained there. ‘All 
clear sir!' Still no Bullants. Late afternoon 
to Bert Boardman Reserve, found many 
ant cities (you count ants in thousands!) 
and amongst the throng a solitary Bullant. 
It saw us too, headed off, bumped into a 
Bluetongue, turned, had a look at me, 
turned, and dashed over the lizard's back 
into the bushes. 


And now | say to you, follow the ant trail 
and see where it takes you—it's full of 
surprises. 


From the diary for April 

Meadow Argus butterflies; Swift parrots—will they return to the 
You Yangs?; Black Cockatoos still around; Mistletoebirds calling; 
Golden Whistlers in urban areas; return of Flame Robins; Grey 
Fantails passing through; Pink Robins, usually brown. 


To get you going 

Lake Elizabeth—platypus, drowned trees like modern sculptures 
(totem poles?), Olive Whistler, Satin Bowerbirds, treefern gullies. 
From Forrest follow the signs via Kaanglang Rd. 


Melba Gully—glowworms, diverse range of fungi including 
Ghost. Early morning Bassian Thrushes. Turn off Great Ocean 
Rd 3 km west of Lavers hill and park a further 2 km on. 
Cheers. 


Rhinoceros Beetle, Belmont 20/3/11. 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 
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Mammal report 


... Trevor Pescott 


Mammal Trapping—Yaugher 


11-14 March 2011 
GPS 54 737666E, 5734433N, altitude 180m. DSE trapping permit 10005048, AEC permit 14.09 


art of the Otway Forest Park on the south side of Yaugher 

Road opposite the Forrest Recreation Reserve was burnt in 
autumn 2010, as part of the local prescribed burning program. In 
summer there was a wonderful flowering of Austral Grasstrees 
and other plants, and since then Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos 
have feasted on grubs that bore into the dry grasstree spikes. 
Although the area is known locally as Bald Hill, it is well 
vegetated with Narrow-leaf Peppermint and Prickly Teatree and 
other plants. 


On three nights 25 small Elliott traps were set in two transects— 
E01—10 were in a damper part of the block while E11—-E25 were 
set in a straight line from Yaugher Road to near the top of the 
hill. 


Results: 

5 Bush Rats Rattus fuscipes were caught—3 were juvenile 
males with weights of 65, 66 and 71 gm respectively, and 2 were 
females with weights of 96 and 122 gm respectively. The latter 
animal had apparently raised young as her nipples were still 


obvious. 5 House Mice Mus musculus were also caught. 


It was disappointing that there were no antechinuses, caught as 
both Agile and Dusky are known to occur at Yaugher. 


Birds: incidental listing of birds was also carried out over the four 
days. 


Collared Sparrowhawk (3 birds Rufous Bristlebird (heard 
including atleast 1 calling) 


immature) White-browed Scrubwren 
Painted Button-quail (a group Brown Thornbill 

of 4) Golden Whistler 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo Rufous Whistler 


Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 

Eastern Yellow Robin 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Mammal trapping—Stonyford, Stony Rises 


17—20 March 2011 
GPS 54 703221E, 5753315N, altitude 157m. DSE trapping permit 10005048, AEC permit 14.09 


he trapping was undertaken on the property of Jimbo 

Reynolds, south of Dykes. Road and east of Stonyford Hall. 
This was part of our on-going study of the fauna in the Stony 
Rises. 


The vegetation was typical of the Stony Rises with Manna Gums 
‘barrier’ country. Unlike the previous sites, the area was used for 
low-level cattle grazing, but this had little impact apart from in the 
gullies where the cows were able to browse on the grass and 
perhaps other vegetation. 


50 small Elliott traps were set in 5 transects each of 10, in 
different parts of the property. We also set 5 cage traps and 2 
harp traps. 


Results: 

1 Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii, a robust male 
weighing 58 gm. 

27 Bush Rats Rattus fuscipes; 18 were males of varying weights 
from 31 to 140gm, and 9 females wts 52 to 145 gm. It was 
obvious there had been a successful breeding season earlier 
in the year. 

3 House Mice Mus musculus were also caught. 

3 Large Forest Bats Vespadelus darlingtoni, all males, were 
caught in the harp traps. 

The cage traps did not trap any animals. 


Other mammals: 

Dusky Antechinus—apart from the one trapped, we found the 
body of a female on one of the vehicle tracks. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo—scats found. 

Red Fox—2 seen, and many scats containing blackberry seeds 
were found. 
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Although Short-beaked Echidnas and Koalas are known from the 
site, we did not see either during our survey. 


Herps: 
Spotted Marsh Frog—found on site and at Stonyford Hall. 
Garden Skink—a few noted. 


Birds (on site and along Dykes Road): 


Blue-winged Parrot 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Pardalote 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 
Common Starling 
Red-browed Finch 
House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 


Black Swan 

Pacific Black Duck 
Australasian Grebe 
Crested Pigeon 
White-faced Heron 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Purple Swamphen 

Dusky Moorhen 

Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 


Insects: 
Common Brown Butterfly 
Helena Gum Moth caterpillar 


Ringed Xenica Butterfly 
Beetle Rhipicera femorata 


Thanks: 

Jimbo Reynolds for allowing us to use his property and for 
helping set and check the traps; his sons and daughter for their 
help checking the traps; Ammie Jackson from Greening Australia 
and Chris Pitfield from CCMA for their help in setting and 
checking the traps; Lorraine Phelan for helping check the traps. 
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House Mouse 
brown individual. 


Mammal additions 
Brisbane Ranges, noted crossing the Stony Creek Bridge at 10.00 pm; at 
irst thought to be a Koala, the dark brown colouring and short legs 

identified it as a wombat. 


16/01/11 |Serendip Sanctuary, heard bellowing 


ou Yangs; an adult known as Vegemite was having his fur plucked by a 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 


rita Ocean Grove, roac-klled on Grubb Road outside the Nature Reserve. 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo |7 [26/01/11 |Meredith, resting under trees at Eclipse/Aston Creeks. 


nchelsea, on west side of town in cleared farmland, killed when it hopped|LPh 


1 18/03/11 i i , ki i 
out in front of car 


Black Wallaby 6/03/11 |Meredith, adult and half-grown young. 
Swamp Rt = ——s«2._—s«if1. 0/03/11 |Skenes Creek outside motel, fed on apples. 
Brown Rat fi [24/03/11 _[Road-killed on west outskirts of Lethbridge. 


1 1/03/11 |Road-killed on Barwon Heads Road near Ocean Grove, a dark-chocolate 


Red Fox 1 07/03/11 |Meredith, sauntered down drive as if looking for something. OCo, KCo, 
WCo, CCo 


Observers: JLo, Judy Locke; EWt, Echidna Walkabout tours per Janine Duffy; CCo, Colin Cook; PHm, Peter Homan; LPh, Lorraine 
Phelan; WCo, Wendy Cook; SMc, Stuart McCallum; OCo, Owen Cook; KCo, Kristen Cook; TPe, Trevor Pescott 
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Plant Group report 


8 March 

Margaret MacDonald's presentation on the 19th Wider Geelong 
Flora Lecture, titled 'Some special flowers of the Anglesea and 
Aireys Inlet', was a highlight of the series and very much 
appreciated by a large group of native plant enthusiasts. See p. 5 
For Lorraine Phelan's report. 


...Dick Southcombe 


12 April 

It is mid-autumn—come prepared to relate what botanical 
happenings are occurring in our district's National Parks and 
Nature Reserves. 


Out and about 


The GFNC, random memories 


| was not one of the original members of the GFNC, but | have 
been a member for some 45 years, and during that time | have 
accumulated a great number of friends, a vast store of knowledge 
of natural history and a wealth of memories. 


When | joined | was still very much a city (Melbourne) girl, 
relatively new to Geelong and had five small children. | had a lot 
to learn. The President, Jack Wheeler, was infinitely patient, 
encouraging me on excursions and explaining waders to me at 
the salt works. 


On one of the very first excursions | ever attended, | remember 
going with Francie Poole to photograph Horned Orchids behind 
Anglesea. Another rare orchid event was the flowering of the 
Lizard Orchid when the club was host to the WVFNC. The 
participants were keen to see it, but the area was remote and the 
track narrow, and we first had to ascertain if the bus could 
negotiate it and turn around. A trial run and mission 
accomplished! 


Imagine starting the day to the sound of a bristlebird at Point 
Addis. That was my first experience in a series of Challenge Bird 
Counts. | later switched to the northern circuit and, whilst walking 


...Valda Dedman 


along a rocky ridge in the Brisbane Ranges, | was startled by Lily 
Sherwood’s excited cry as she found a White-throated Nightjar 
crouched on the rocks and we watched as it flew, silently, on long 
dark wings. Another time, Gwen Yarnold had to stand ever so 
still, while a Brown-headed Honeyeater took some of her hair to 
line its nest. | remember Harry Kroger’s excitement when he 
spotted his first Speckled Warbler at Steiglitz. ‘It's like a 
Richmond Football player with those stripes!’ 


It was at the Carlisle Heath, on a campout in a gravel pit, that | 
first learned the mysteries of mammal trapping—how to mix up 
the tasty bait, fold an Elliott trap, and the need to wash all those 
traps afterwards. | have learned a lot about small mammals—the 
short tail and rounded ears of the bush rat, the long nose and 
sharp teeth of an antechinus, the long naked tail of the introduced 
black rat. 


It was at Carlisle Heath on a later occasion that we were shown 
the hidden hanging lakes. GraemeTribe had to climb a gum tree 
to make sure we weren't completely lost as we made our way 
through the dense bush. 


`... Continued next page 
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With the Club I've seen some of our wonderful lakes that | might 
otherwise have missed. We went out in boats to visit the ibis 
rookery at Reedy Lake and did a number of bird surveys there. 
Someone was in a cardboard box and the rest of us lay low as we 
watched OBPs on boxthorn at Freshwater Lake. | have made my 
way gingerly along the edge of the sparking salt-crystal encrusted 
Salt Lake at St Leonards looking for waders, tramped all round 
Lake Lorne counting birds and finding the Golden Spray in flower 
and hearing frogs. I’ve walked into Lake Elizabeth along a 
beautiful treefern lined track and seen platypus in the water and 
eagles overhead performing a mating flight. I've been introduced 
to the Western District Lakes in all their wondrous variety. 


After the Ash Wednesday fires, | went with Gordon McCarthy to 
see the black devastation at Ironbark Basin and, after the rain, 
two carloads of us went up the back of Anglesea on slippery 
roads. My job was to put a piece of tarpaulin under the wheels 
whenever we got stuck in the mud. We also walked along the 
beach looking for washed-up birds that had been blown out to 
sea. It was heartbreaking to find beautiful rosellas and King 
Parrots lying dead on the sand. Over the next months and years 
we conducted other post-fire surveys, watching the birds come 
back, the epicormic shoots on the eucalypts, the grasstrees 
resprouting, the orchids bloom, and the small mammal population 
change from house mice to bush rats and antechinuses. 


I've taken part in all kinds of surveys. Back in 1978, the club first 
became involved in Orange-bellied Parrot surveys, which were 
not just about little green parrots that call ‘Zit’ as they fly up, but 
also meant sinking deep in mud and learning about the parrots’ 
food plants. | think | had just mastered the word arthrocnemum 
when it was changed to halosarcia, but that is the way of 
botanical nomenclature, | have discovered. 


round fungus that suddenly opened up into a mesh basket, 
orchids, including the special Brittle Greenhood. 


| became really involved with the Club when | offered to talk to the 
Juniors, who met at 7.30 pm, before the main meeting. | thought it 
only fair, since three of my children went to this session. My topic 
was ‘Spiders’, goodness knows why. Actually | like spiders, as 
long as | don’t walk into a web by mistake. Later | watched a Bird- 
dropping Spider Celanea excavata for months and then wrote an 
article about it. By 1968 | had been game enough to start writing 
for the Geelong Naturalist, starting with Birds in a Geelong 
Garden and going on to long articles describing the natural ` 
wonders encountered on our family holidays and gradually 
expounding on any topic that takes my fancy. I’m still at it. 


Anyway, my first offer of help led to becoming a member of the 
committee, where | seem to have held every position from time to 
time. | knew nothing about any of this when | started, but I’m 
quick to copy and slow to say ‘NO!’. At the start of my committee 
days the Club was involved in putting together a submission to 
the Land Conservation Council about the areas around Geelong 
for the Melbourne Area Report. Jack Wheeler and Ted Errey had 
prepared a lot of information and | offered to type up duplicates. 
This was before the days of photocopying and my typing skills 
were negligible, so much carbon paper and ‘whiteout’ were 
needed. However, the whole exercise was a wonderful way of 
teaching me about the special places around Geelong in need of 
protection. 


| began to lead excursions, and then campouts, which meant 
reconnaissance forays, sometimes with my family, sometimes 
alone. We stayed at the Bendigo Whipstick, at Mount Langi 
Ghiran where we visited the Cave of the Serpent, at Melville 
Caves, where there were no caves, but we found both Fat-tailed 


Plant surveys are a great way of. learning new —————— m .  - —— and Marbled Geckoes, six different acacias and 


plant names as well as the plants themselves. 
You have to look very carefully. Winston 
Huggins was a tremendous help as we 
surveyed remnant vegetation in cemeteries 
and along railway lines. And there was the 
unforgettable time when Winston’s van 
became bogged beside the railway near 
Winchelsea. He and Dave King applied 
physics and strength with a crowbar, while | 
collected bluestone ballast in my raincoat from 
between the rails to fill up the holes. 


I've collected a few leeches on my person from 

time to time. As we sat around the fire at 

Kangaroobie, Princetown, a fat leech suddenly fell off Dave 
King’s leg. The same thing happened to Graeme Tribe at 
Boonah, when we were relaxing after a survey. 


| have gone at dawn to watch over Henry the elephant seal, felt 
my way in the dark along the track at Melba Gully to find glow 
worms, gone spotlighting for red eyeshine that indicates a 
possum up trees. I’ve been taken to the Hamilton tip to see 
bandicoots frolicking in the darkness, I've gone looking at night 
for an elusive Powerful Owl in the Brisbane Ranges. (The one at 
the Ironbark Basin used to be much easier to find.) 


| reckon my family must have pulled a million boneseed plants at 
the You Yangs. You know it gets into your blood; there was a 
time when my daughters even took their boyfriends. There were 
always bonuses: a koala in a twisted You Yangs Blue Gum, a 
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‘Gwen Yarnold had to stand 
ever so still, while a Brown- 
headed Honeyeater took 
some of her hair to line its 
nest’ 


three mistletoes. _ 


A visit to Mud Islands was always tricky; the 
tide has to be just right for getting safely to 
shore. We would hire a boat but it could not 
take us right into land. So a long line would be 
attached and people were ferried to the island 
in a dinghy. Sometimes we were on edge that 
the boat would not return in time and we would 
be stranded on a spit that was becoming 
rapidly smaller as the tide came in. | think we 
actually piggybacked some people back to the 
boat. Once | lost my spectacles overboard and 
had to leap into the water to retrieve them 
before they were out of sight beneath the sand of the bottom. 
Fortunately | was suitably clad at the time, since, as leader, | was 
prepared to wade to the shore. 


The Club became more ambitious. We would go ‘abroad’, that is, 
to Flinders Island, and once again it fell to my lot to organise the 
expedition, which involved booking small planes from Grovedale 
airport, early-morning hire-cars for birdwatching expeditions, and 
a boat trip. Little did the group know that it was more by good luck 
than good management that the weekend was such a success. 


Larger expeditions were planned, and after missing the Cape 
York trip, | made sure | booked early for the Kimberley one. We 
camped off the beaten track, climbed sheer cliffs, lay on our 
backs to look at aboriginal rock art, found mouthless Wandjinas 
and intriguing tiny Bradshaw’ figures, waded through chest-high 


Continued on page 14 


Marilyn Hewish—congratulations 


t the March General 

Meeting, members of 
the GFNC unanimously 
agreed to award Marilyn 
Hewish the honour of 
becoming a Life Member of 
the GFNC in recognition of 
her outstanding service to 
the club. 


Marilyn joined GFNC in 
1982. Over the years, she 
was coordinator for the 
Victorian waterfowl count, Co 
-ordinator of the National 
Wader Counts, Population 
Monitoring Project and also 
organiser of the trial of bird 
survey methods for the Australian Bird Count project. She helped 
establish a network of volunteer counters, with standardised 
count forms and instructions. 


By 1988 she was publishing and editing reports and papers in 
many journals. She wrote for the RAOU, the Dept of Natural 
Resources and Environment, Parks Victoria, Australasian Wader 
Studies Group and the GFNC over the coming decades. After the 
experience of publishing and editing reports and papers, Marilyn 
moved on to books. She was the key author of the marvellous 
book, Birds of the Long Forest. Marilyn’s expertise was enlisted 
as an editor for sections of the Handbook of Australian, New 
Zealand and Antarctic Birds, plus the Atlas of Victorian Birds. 


Marilyn’s extensive involvement in Bird Surveys and Expeditions 
allowed her to share her skills with the members of the GFNC. 
She was active as a contributor to the Geelong Naturalist. Her 
first published article was Hewish, M. (1983). 'The effect of a 
wildfire on birdlife in a eucalypt forest: a preliminary report on the 
Lerderderg Gorge seven weeks after the Wombat State Forest 
fire’, Geelong Naturalist, p. 20. 


Since then, she has published a further 48 articles. mostly on 
birds and bird behaviour, but also on clouds, Killer Whales, solar 
eclipses and moths. 


Marilyn’s monthly columns in the new Naturalist have covered 
topics as diverse as ants, moss, trees of the Geelong region, the 
moon, orchids and what a naturalist should have in their 
backpack. She epitomises the true naturalist who gains joy and 
inspiration and wonder from the entire universe we inhabit. 


Marilyn has presented papers to many key groups. both in 
Australia and overseas. Her first presentation to the GFNC Bird 
group was in 1984—she has given 29 further presentations to the 
Bird Group as well as to FNCs from Colac, Bendigo. 
Warrnambool and Ballarat, BOCA groups from across Victoria. 
She has also spoken to the General Meeting of the GFNC on 
many occasions. 


Marilyn has led GFNC excursions to many sites. Her special 
knowledge of the Brisbane Ranges, Long Forest and areas near 
Bacchus Marsh. plus Lake Victoria and other wetlands has been 
shared with all those attending her well organised excursions. 


...Barry Lingham 


During the 1980s and early 1990s, 
Trevor Pescott and Pat Russell 
began publishing the bird 
observations submitted via the Bird 
group as part of the Naturalist. In 
. 1991 Marilyn took over the annual 
Geelong Bird Report and in 1993, 
the first independent GBR was 
published. Under Marilyn’s 
editorship, the GBR grew in size and 
scope. Each local species was 
analysed and classified. Annual 
population changes were noted. 
Papers on birds were also 
published, often authored by Marilyn 
or with Marilyn’s knowledgeable 
guidance to those authors who did 
not have Marilyn’s talents at report 
writing. The GBR is an outstanding publication, with organisations 
across Australia and internationally subscribing. The last GBR 
with Marilyn as editor was published last year. 


Lately, Marilyn reinvented herself to become an expert in moths. 
In a short space of time, she has become a valuable member of 
the team from the Museum of Victoria who are producing a series 
of booklets that will eventually cover details on all the moths of 
Victoria. Of course she has shared her passion with the GFNC, 
so many of us are now much more familiar with moths. 


Despite her impressive and extensive list of publications and 
contributions to GFNC activities, perhaps Marilyn’s most valuable 
contribution has been more intangible. She has always been an 
admired mentor to naturalists and has fostered the appreciation 
of nature amongst the hundreds of persons she has spoken to 
during her presentations or become involved with on field trips. 
And, of course, every person who has contact with Marilyn knows 
the importance of accurate, systematic descriptive recording of 
observations. Right now, and in the centuries to come, 
researchers will be able to retrieve accurate information about the 
wildlife of the Geelong Region due to the systematic recording of 
our field observations that has been instigated by Marilyn. 


For almost 30 years Marilyn has educated, informed and inspired 
others to become involved with the GFNC. In recognition of her 
many achievements, she has been admitted as a Life Member of 
the GFNC. : 


Three of these quaint Osmylid Lacewings were found on the 
trunk of a Narrow-leaf Peppermint at Yaugher on 13/03/11. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Larva of the moth, Trichiocerus sparshalli, Traumelopeidae - 


Introduction 

This larva presents a spectacular appearance, being densely 
covered in a variety of hairs and colour. It was found during the 
GFNC excursion to Batesford on February, 2011, along the 
Moorabool River. The adult is a stout hairy moth, 40-50 mm, 
with pure white wings and a distinctive fluffy head of black hair. 


Description 

The T. sparshalli larva is illustrated in the photo below. Lateral 
areas are covered in long white hairs with both extremities 
intermingled with a few long black hairs. Mid-dorsally a series of 
short tufted hairs alternate in colours of red and black. Both the 
white and black hairs are referred to as urticating (L. urtica, 
nettle), they readily detach from the larva and may be carried by 
wind or on your skin and clothing. These hairs are shown 
respectively as magnified mid-shaft areas in photo 1 and 2. Here 
are seen the many barbs that are present along the entire shaft 
that enable ready attachment to anything encountered. Should it 
be skin or clothing it may result in severe irritation and in some 
instances a rash. 


Types of Hair 

There are two distinct types of urticating hairs, those that 
envenomate and those that are non-envenomating, the subject 
hairs being of the latter type. The hairs retain their urticating 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


properties long after the larva has pupated, both in the old larval 
skin and when incorporated in the cocoons that remain in the 
environment for a considerable time. Thus it is advisable to 
handle any hairy caterpillar with care including the pupal cases. 


References 

Couper,Mike (1943) Flying Colours, N.S.W. University Press, 
Sydney. 

http://medent.usyd.edu.au/fact/caterpillars.htm 


‘Out and about’, continued from page 12 


water at Tunnel Creek, watched Rohan Bugg handle snakes, 
hugged pure-white tree trunks and generally had a unique set of 
natural history experiences. 


Conservation issues have had to become part of the Club’s focus 
and I've helped to put together many a submission, sorting out 
issues around someone's kitchen table. The biggest campaign 
with which | was concerned was the ‘Battle for Belmont 
Common’, which lasted several years, and was eventually won, 
although there are many management issues still unresolved. We 
were especially involved because of our work at Jerringot Wildlife 
Reserve, where we had planted many trees and erected a bird 
hide. For several years | organised Snipefest, a children’s activity 
at Jerringot and | would sometimes have my face painted in 
‘snipe stripes’ as part of the fun. Sadly, because of increased 
health and safety regulations and insurance concerns, it is no 
longer feasible to hold such activities. 
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| had the bright idea that we should produce a larger work about 
our local region and From Buckleys to the Break was born. It had 
a long gestation period. It was a combined effort with several 
members providing material. | had a great deal to learn about 
book publishing. These were the days of typewriters, letterpress 
and paper ‘cut and paste’ on proof sheets, and non-digital photos. 
It would be much easier today. 


The GFNC has evolved during my time with it. The program is full 
to overflowing. We have more specialist groups with their own 
activities. We are more ‘professional’ in how we record and 
present our information. We continue to meet challenges of new 
technology whilst keeping to the old values of hands-on, real, not 
virtual, experiences of the natural world. We are Field naturalists 
and | am happy to continue on the adventure of discovery with 
the Geelong club. 


Bird Observations 


March 2011 
„Barry Lingham 
B ird observations across the world have been used as There are a group of birds that require a trip into the wetter forests 
indicators of global warming. Variations in migration at the edge of the Otways if they are to be seen. Breakfast Creek, 
departure and return dates, or changes in distribution, can be north of Aireys Inlet, has provided some very interesting sightings. 


strongly correlated to changes in climate. White-headed Pigeons Last month, Beautiful Firetails were recorded there and this month 
are normally restricted to the forests of far eastern of Victoriaand there were Olive Whistlers and Pink Robins. Rufous Bristlebirds, 


areas to the north. The record in Eastern Park adds to reports Forest Ravens and many other bush birds were noted. 
from Lorne and other areas in recent years. Perhaps this species y 
is spreading in distribution, in a similar manner to the Crested An interesting general observation has been the number of 


Pigeon that is now a common sight around all areas of Geelong. -reports of very aggressive behaviour by magpies, both amongst 
themselves and towards other species. Keep watching your local 

The four White-throated Needletails near Birregurra are one of the birds and report any unusual behaviour. 
few reports of swifts that have been submitted this year. These 
global wanderers are often seen hawking through the air ahead of Observers: 
storm fronts. As summer comes to a close, they will head further BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David 
north, but some of the winter arrivals have already appeared, with Rantall; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalist's excursion; GL, Grace Lewis; 
several sightings of Double-banded Plovers that will spend the GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GwW, Gwen White; JN, John Newman; MBi, 

} > . Michael Bird; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; NHi, Neil Hickman; SSi, Sheila Silver 
winter here before returning to New Zealand. Rufous Fantails 
have started their migration north and several have been spotted 
as they move through the local area. 


Observers 
CMo, GL, BL 
Per CMo 


Comment 
Reedy Lake, flock flying near north of the lake. 

Eastern Park. Barrie Satchell and Phil Mulroyan Botanical Gardens 
works area. 

Bacchus Marsh. In our backyard for 3 days 19/2 to 21/2 

Birregurra. Over Airey Reserve on Princes Hwy near Birregurra. 
Warm, stormy, wind reasonably blowy. 

Reedy Lake, flock flying near north of the lake. 

6/03/2011 Highton, glided silently over house tops. 

1/03/2011 Leopold, near Christies Road traffic lights 

19/03/2011 Reedy Lake, west end of Coppards Road. Sitting on dead tree 
14/03/2011 Reedy Lake, flock flying near north of the lake. 

16/03/2011 Ocean Grove, on Spit. Unsuccessfully chasing Red-necked Stints 
that were roosting on the Spit 

12/03/2011 Ocean Grove, Main Beach. A single bird in non-breeding plumage 
that was at the water edge, almost unperturbed by the many people 
passing. 

5/03/2011 Wensleydale, Breakfast Creek. Gang-gangs fed a demanding young 
on the branches above the bridge 

7/03/2011 West Geelong, Church Street. Between 8-10 pm. 

15/02/2011 Ocean Grove. Mixed flock of Rainbow Lorikeets and hybrid lorikeets 
of many colourations, feeding on Lagunaria patersonia (the itchy- 
bomb tree) and a Coast Banksia. Regular visitors for the past 4 


Date 
14/03/2011 
16/02/2011 


Species 
Hardhead 
White-headed Pigeon 


MHe, DHe 
JN 


19/02/2011 
23/03/2011 


Common Bronzewing 
White-throated Needletail 


Brown Goshawk 14/03/2011 CMo, GL, BL 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Australian Hobby 


Peregrine Falcon 


Double-banded Plover 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 


SSi 


Lorikeet sp. 


weeks. 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 5/03/2011 Wensleydale, Breakfast Creek. JN 
19/03 2011 | Mt Duneed, Stewarts Reserve. 3 Fantailed Cuckoos together, one of JN 


which was a young bird. It was freely feeding itself, silent, but 2 adult 
FTC's were within 10 m of it and calling intermittently, both the trill 
and the single note soft call. 

14/03.2011 Wensleydale, Breakfast Creek. 

20/03 2011 Gnarwarre, calling continuously from a treed driveway in Gnarwarre 


about 500m from the Barwon River 


Rufous Bristlebird 
Weebill 


Olive Whistler 5/03/2011 Wensleydale, Breakfast Creek. JN 
Rufous Whistler 22/03 2011 | Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Two sightings, possibly different birds. | MBi, GwW 
Olive-backed Oriole 14/03/2011 Wensleydale, Breakfast Creek. JN 


17/03/2011 | Geelong Botanic Gardens. In 19th Century Garden. One immature 
bird with indistinct facial markings. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, Banksia Track. 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. Active and vocal birds in a loose flock, 
some interacting with two Rufous Fantails and a Rose Robin. 
Wensleydale, Breakfast Creek. 

Wensleydale, Breakfast Creek. Female bird. 

Otway Ranges, Sheoak Picnic Ground. A female in Blue Gum near 


the creek. 


Rufous Fantail 


22/03/2011 
17/03/2011 


Grey Fantail 


14/03/2011 
5/03/2011 
20/03/2011 


Forest Raven 
Satin Flycatcher 


Restless Flycatcher 3/03/2011 Brisbane Ranges, Reid's Road, 1 km from the National Park. 
Jacky Winter 3/03/2011 Brisbane Ranges, Reid's Road, 1 km from the National Park. 
Pink Robin 5/03/2011 Wensleydale, Breakfast Creek. Brown birds. 


17/03/2011 | Geelong Botanic Gardens. Immature male, with pale rosy pink and 
hint of fawn colouration on upper breast, whitish narrow bars on wing 


and white tail margins. Actively flitting about a Viburnum ferreri. 
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‘Bird Group meeting, 17 March 2011, continued from page 5 


to photograph a number of the local bird species including Great 
Bowerbird. Gouldian Finches were not abundant during his visit, 
but he obtained a photograph of a red-headed Gouldian Finch, 
although he did not notice it in the flock at the time. There were 
many Plum-headed Finches. Unfortunately the local Purple- 
crowned Fairy-wrens were all in eclipse plumage. Gordon was 
very impressed by the facilities and the enthusiasm of the staff at 
the sanctuary. 


At Alice Springs, Gordon met another photographer who was 
interested in capturing pictures of grasswrens. Together they 
visited known habitats for the various species in the MacDonnell 
Ranges and east toward Mount Isa. Gordon managed to 
photograph most of the target grasswren species but missed a 
photograph of a Dusky Grasswren at Trephina Gorge because: 
the rock under his foot slipped at the crucial time. Carpentarian 
Grasswrens, although briefly seen, were impossible to 
photograph but Gordon obtained photographs of both male and 
female Kalkadoon Grasswrens. Among other birds photographed 
along the way were Western Bowerbirds and Spinifexbirds. The 
range of the rare and very localised “rowleyi” subspecies of the 
Striated Grasswren includes Lark Quarry, south of Winton in 
central Queensland. This quarry was made famous by the 
preserved dinosaur footprints discovered there, which are now 
protected by a building. While visiting the quarry, Gordon 
managed to photograph the grasswren, which will possibly be 
designated a distinct species in the future. 


Bowra Sanctuary near Cunnamulla in southern Queensland is 
the latest acquisition by the Australian Wildlife Conservancy. The 
area is mixed mulga woodland with wetlands. The reserve has 
no accommodation, but camping is allowed and the old shearers’ 
quarters provide shelter. The area contains several species of 
babblers, including Hall's Babbler. The recent rain had filled 
many wetlands and the birds were widely scattered over the 
reserve. However, many species of birds were photographed 
including Chestnut-breasted Quail-thrush, which are not often 


as 3 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
| Thursday 28 April 2011 te 7 
: Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
ree ma 


The reserve has featured prominently i in recent menthiy b bird 
opSprvauons | in the Geeong Naturalist. 


Meet: 8. 45 a.m. at the Visitors Centre aea Entrance gate 
on Grubb Road, Ocean Grove. (Melway vap 484 BP). 

Finish: About. 12.00. midday. ; 

‘Bring: Binoculars, suitable dothing, drink/snacks to carry. . 


Enquiries: Paly Ph. 5244 0182 


Mana roster 
< April: Sheila Silver 
| May: Polly Cutcliffe 
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observed, and also a very unusual pale colour form of a Brown 
Falcon. 


The Scotia Sanctuary is situated in the south-western plains of 
New South Wales. This country is dominated by mallee and 
casuarina woodlands, with extensive areas of spinifex. Twenty 
thousand acres have been surrounded by electric fences to keep 
out introduced predators. Endangered species of indigenous 
animals are being re-introduced into the area, including Stick- 
nest Rats, Bilbies and Numbats. Gordon noticed that the holes 
dug by the Bettongs and Bilbies broke the hard lichen crust on 
the soil and encouraged regeneration of the local plants. The 
district had many dry-country bird species and Gordon was able 
to photograph a good sample of the avian fauna. The 
Conservancy preserves a good population of Malleefowl. 


Gordon's presentation clearly demonstrated that the Australian 
Wildlife Conservancy Sanctuaries are extremely valuable refuges 
for indigenous Australian wildlife and that the organisation is 
highly important in nature conservation. The talk also 
demonstrated Gordon's prowess with a camera. He now uses a 
relatively small digital camera instead of his previous heavy and 
bulky film cameras. The results showed that the most important 
part of wildlife photography is the skill of the photographer. 


Many Antlions, the larvae of Heoclisis lacewings, have their conical 
pits in the dry soil around the house at Yaugher. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


GFNC Seron egcaicel aud a 
We have decided to cancel our April excursion to reserves in 
the Armstrong Creek area, as that weekend is a very busy one 


for many of the people who know the area well, and it is also 
school holidays and just a week after our 50th celebrations. 


Advance notice © 


_ Eco book group ce 


31 May 2011 


The Natural History of Selborne, 
Rev. Gilbert White Py 


Buy or borrow a copy of this famous book that was first 
published in 1788—an illustrated edition if possible anc joinin 
the discussion. 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2010-2011 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Minute Secretary Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member x h 
John Bell 5261 3543 solea1@bigpond.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 —_ lingham@tpg.com.au 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 _ brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604  craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 dedmanv@primus.com.au 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636  Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Membership Officer 

Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 —_ lingham@tpg.com.au 

Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Yvonne Campbell 


Coming events 


APRIL 2011 MAY 2011 
AGM—Members Night General Meeting: Eels—Lachlan McKinnon 
50th Anniversary gathering Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting Mammal Group: Survey 
Excursion: Armstrong Creek reserves—cancelled Excursion: Belcher’s property. Leader: TBC 
Bird Group: Meeting Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Ocean Grove NR Bird Group: Meeting 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob Beardsley, 
Claire & Dennis Greenwell 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Eco Book Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 25 April 2011. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 

Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 

to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Entrance‘is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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